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Account of Mary Ovens Patmer, of Reading, 
England, who died 6th of Ninth month, 1844, 
aged 22 years. 


From infancy her constitution was delicate, 
but her near connexions did not apprehend that 
the symptoms were of a pulmonary character 
util about two years before her decease. 

She was naturally of a lively and very affec- 
tionate disposition, which greatly endeared her 
to her relatives and friends. 

It appears, that in very early life her mind 
had been graciously visited by the day-spring 
from on high; her spirit had been made, in mea- 
sure, willing to give up all for Christ’s sake, and 
to receive him who was calling her, as her Lord 
and her God. But from time to time the snares 
of the enemy, and the allurements of the world, 
prevailed in drawing her aside from that path 
iato which her footsteps had been pointed by 
the unerring Guide of his flock; and she had 
afterwards deeply to regret the loss she had sus- 
tained in not yielding that full obedience, and 
entire dedication, which she was made sensible 
had been required of her. 

The following is an extract from some written 
rules, which she had laid down for her conduct, 
when about seventeen years of age, and which 
have been found in her Bible since her decease : 

“To endeavour to maintain a spirit of prayer 
and watchfulness, that the silent monitor may be 
heard and complied with. At the end of each 
day to be careful in self-examination, and to 
maintain an humble sense of my own weakness ; 
for of myself I can do nothing; and every good 
thing must come from Him who is the author of 
good; remembering that we have a cross to bear, 
4 work to do, and that the Bridegroom will soon 
come, when the Book of Life will be opened, and 
all good and evil will be brought to light.” 
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With a view to the benefit of her health, she 
left home in the Fourth month last, on a visit to 
her relations in Somersetshire. Whilst on this 
visit, she passed through much mental conflict. 
To one of these scasons she particularly referred 
after her return, in conversation with two of her 
brothers, telling them, that one evening, while 
she was sitting alone in her bedroom, under the 
full conviction that her time here would not be 
long, she was quite overcome with a sense of her 
unfitness to die, and felt, as it were, shut out 
from the mercies of her Redeemer: she thought 
it was impossible to sustain the conflict any 
longer, and was ready, in despair, to give up all 
hope of being saved. But he who had convinced 
her of sin and transgression, knew what she was 
able to bear, and at this point mercifully supported 
her. On the next day, her relations, with whom 
she was then staying, received a religious visit 
from two friends travelling in the ministry, when 
one of these friends was led to address her, allud- 
ing very strikingly to the state of mind she was 
then in, encouraging her to trust in Him whose 
mercies fail not. 

Although the state of her health had varied 
during her absence from home, it was evident 
that the disease was making progress. She re- 
turned to Reading on the 9th of 8th month, con- 
siderably reduced in strength: after this, she got 
out to meetings a few times, but had soon to 
yield to rapidly increasing weakness. 

About a week before her decease, a friend who 
called to see her, was introduced into much sym- 
pathy with her; and believing it right to men- 
tion the sense she had of her condition, the dear 
invalid, after a pause, and in much tenderness, 
expressed, as near as the words could be remem- 
bered, as follows :—“ Thou scemest to have been 
given such a clear sense of my state, that I want 
much to tell thee how it has been with me. My 
mind was very early visited ; and when at school, 
I was often sensible of the goodness of the Lord ; 
but like too many others, I wandered away from 
him, and searcely thought that many little things 
I then felt about, could be noticed by such a 
great and gracious Creator: thus the world and 
the things of it, drew my heart from dedication 
to him: still his goodness and merey followed 
me year after year; again and again I was hum- 


bled, and desired that I might love and serve * 


Him. I think that I believed in Christ, and that 
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snreneniiianshactanieitiiititamneeta 
would not forget “ the little ones,” saying, « |) 
is those that want encouragement.” Piss 

She then, after a pause, requested to haye ;),. 
thirtieth chapter of Isaiah read, and on comp, 
to the twenty-first verse, “And thine ear sj 
hear a word behind thee, saying, This is the way 
walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hay 
and when ye turn to the left,” she said, yi) 
great earnestness, “ There, that is what I yay 
you to attend to.” 

She very tenderly felt the trial of separatio, 
from her beloved mother and brothers; at oy» 
time addressing the former :—“ Mother, I thought 
I should have been a solace and comfort to the 
in thy old age; but as the Almighty has been , 
husband to thee, so will he supply the place of g 
daughter.” 

For two or three days before her decease, she 
suffered much from extreme weakness, which pre. 
vented her conversing much with those around 
her; but at times, the sweet serenity of her 
countenance indicated that all was peace within; 
and the last words she was heard distinctly to 
utter, were, “ Jesus is very precious to me.” 
Thus her spirit passed away, we reverently trust, 
to one of those mansions in the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, which he has, in adorable mercy and 
love, prepared for those whose sins have gone 
beforehand to judgment, and whose robes have 
been washed, and made white in his blood— 
Annual Monitor. 


I could only be saved by him; but I was con- 
tinually wandering from the teachings of his 
spirit, and therefore I made no progress.” 


After a pause, she added :—“ For nearly two 
years past, I may say, the bent and intent of my 
mind has been to endeavour to love and serve the 
Lord; but I have not kept close enough to the 
leadings of his Spirit, and therefore have never 
attained unto that which he designed for me. 
Since my illness, I have felt these things deeply ; 
and during the time of my absence from home, 
I was often brought very low and much dis- 
couraged. I almost despaired of finding mercy, 
my sins and transgressions had been so many ; 
but the Lord dealt very graciously with me, and 
he has been very merciful, and, I trust, sancti- 
fied my heart by his Spirit: and as I lay this 
morning, it did seem as though all my sins were 
forgiven, and .my transgressions cast into the 
depths of the love of God in Christ Jesus; and 
I believe this illness is designed to be a blessing 
to others, as well as to myself; but it is all of 
the Lord’s mercy.” She then adverted to many 
young people of her acquaintance, and said :— 
«There are some of them who have been often 
visited, and their minds tendered ; but like my- 
self, they have wandered from the Spirit of 
Truth, and not made progress; and I hope that 
they may be instructed by this season ; for no- 
thing will do but an entire surrender of heart.” 


About this time, speaking to her mother of 
some near relations, she said :—‘“ If I should not 
have an opportunity, tell them to ‘ seek first the 
kingdom of God,’ and they will have enough of 
this world’s goods; and oh, what are all the 
riches in this world without religion !” 


She expressed much concern for some of her 
young friends, and sent messages of love, Xc., 
desiring that they might be faithful to the point- 
ings of truth in their own minds. She wished 
to see two or three of them, and requested that 
they might come one at a time; to these she gave 
suitable advice: to one of them she expressed 
the advantage he would derive by setting apart 
a portion of each day to read the Scriptures, and 
for silent retirement. 


The last First day before her death, all her 
brothers being at: home, it was her desire, that 
the family should meet in her bedroom during 
the morning, when, after some silence, she ex- 

ressed the necessity there was for those around 
= to give up their whole hearts to serve their 
Creator in the days of their youth. “No half 
measures will do; it must be the whole heart.” 
She continued :—“‘I once thought, dress and ad- 
dress were of little importance, but I do not think 
so now: until I was made willing to give up all, 
I could make no progress heavenward. I want 
you all to come to me in heaven: you will en- 
deavour to come to me, won't you?” She also 
expressed a desire, that should her beloved re- 
lations attain to some religious experience, they 
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GROWTH OF A NEW ENGLAND TOWN. 


Taking advantage of our trip to Lawrence on 
Saturday, we gathered some few statistics r- 
specting that young and thriving place, which 
may prove interesting to our readers. The fol- 
lowing are some of them. 

The first land purchase was in 1844, by the 
Lawrences, and others, amounting to 3,000 acres, 
preparatory to the location of a new manufac- 
turing village. This land was then a part of the 
town of Methuen. In March, 1845, the legisla- 
ture granted these gentlemen a charter for a cor- 
poration to be known as the Essex Company, 
with power to build a dam, construct locks and 
canals, and create water-power to use and sell 
for manufacturing purposes, with a capital of 
$1,000,000; in shares of $100 each. The April 
following the purchase, the Company was orga- 
nized, and Charles 8. Starrow, Esq., then aent 
of the Boston and Lowell Railroad, was appointed 
their treasurer and agent. On the first of Au- 
gust, 1845, excavations commenced for the foun- 
dation of the dam; the first stone of which was 
laid the 19th of the following September. In 
the Spring of 1846 the plan of the town was 
laid out. The Legislature of the same year 
granted the following additional charters for cot- 
porations, viz:—the “Bay State Mills,” for 
woolen manufacture, capital $1,000,000, since 10- 
creased to $2,000,000; the “Atlantic Cotton 
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Mills,” capital $2,000,000 ; the “ Methuen 
Bleaching and Dying Co.,” capital $500,000, 
for the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods, 
and for bleaching, dying, calendering and _print- 
ing; the “ Union Cotton, Wool and Flax Mills,” 
capital 1,000,000. Making the total capital in- 
vested for manufacturing purposes in Lawrence, 

36,500,000. The Essex, Atlantic and Bay State 
Mills are the only ones that have, thus far, made 
any great progress. The first business of the 
Essex Company was to build a young Niagara, 
by erecting a dam of solid Masonry, 1629 feet 
in length, divided thus:—length of overfall, 
900 feet; south wing, 324 feet; north do. 405 
feet, running to unite with guard-locks. The 
whole structure is firmly embedded in, and’bolted 
with iron to the solid rock. Thickness, 35 feet 
at the base, 12 feet 6 inches at the lower end, of 
sloping crest-stone. Batter on the front, 1 inch 
toa foot; on the back below the crest-stone 45°; 
greatest height, 40 feet 6 inches; mean do. 32 
feet. Face and top of granite, with hammered 
and dove-tailed joints, bolted in many parts with 
iron. The whole Masonry of the dam, and a 
considerable portion of the adjacent wing, and 
river walls are laid in the most compact manner 
with cement mortar. The mass of masonry is 
27,500 cubic yards. Hammered surface of 
granite, 122,000 square feet. Rock excavation, 
1700 cubic yards. Cost $250,000, including a 
heavy embankment in the rear. Effective head 
and fall, 28 feet, for the whole Merrimac river. 

The main canal-is on the north side of the 
river, and is 5330 feet in length ; at the inlet it 
is 100 feet wide, and at the outlet 60, on the 
surface of the water. Its depth is 12 feet in 
centre, and 4 feet at walls. The whole cost of 
constructing, including guard-locks, “navigation 
locks at upper and lower ends, and waste weirs 
was $185,000. 

A large machine shop or store has been erected 
by the Essex Company ; it is 404 feet long by 
64 wide, 4 stories high with three large porches 
in the front and rear. There is a forge shop upon 
the same ground 232 feet long, by 53 feet 8 
inches wide, and 17 feet high in the clear. It 
will contain 32 forges of different sizes, with trip 
hammers of various dimensions, suited to any 
work; they are arranged in the middle of the 
building, and the smoke is conveyed by an un- 
cer-ground cylindrical flue of brick, 4 feet in 
diameter, to the great chimney in the yard. The 
chimney is a cireular stone shaft, 14 feet exterior 
diameter at base, 8 feet 6 inches diameter at top, 
and 142 feet high. The interior flue is of brick 
five feet clear diameter, surrounded by an air- 
chamber nearly to the top, and receives the smoke 
from the steam heating apparatus, the annealing 
furnace and the forge-shop. 

The foundry is 154 feet lon by 90 feet wide, 
With walls 22 feet 6 inches ‘high. It is well 
lighted and ventilated. When in fall operation 
it will produce from 30 to 35 tons daily. There 
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are several other lesser buildings on the same 
grounds. 

A square of 50 beautiful commodious brick 
buildings has been erected for the especial ac- 
commodation of the hands employed in these 
Iron Works. A second square similar to the 
above, is in course of erection to be used for the 
same purpose. The workmen number at present 
about 400 ; in one year more the number will 
double. 

We visited the Bay State and Atlantic Mills, 
and the Iron Works. The former company has 
three mills, one of which, the east, is wholly in 
working order. This building is 200 feet long 
by 48 fect 8 inches wide, with front and rear 
porches, each 20 feet by 23 ; it is 8 stories high; 
has nine working floors, including a good well- 
lighted and airy basement. The whole building 
contains 382 windows; its foundation is of mas- 
sive stone-work, 40 feet deep in front, and 28 
feet 6 inches in rear; it cost $150,000. This 
Company turns out about 1200 plaid shawls per 
day, of average size, all wool, and of American 
produce. The centre mill of the three is the 
same size of that described, with the addition of 
wings 62} feet long and two stories high. These 
wings are intended to contain boilers for supply- 
ing the necessary steam for heating the mill, and 
for the dressing and finishing departments. The 
principal weave room is 476 feet long. There 
are 900 hands now in the employ of this com- 
pany. When fully in operation they will give 
employment to 2500. 

This will be, when completed, the largest 
woolen manufactory in the world, and the only 
one in which all the processes are concentrated, 
for making some of the goods intended to be pro- 
duced. It will consume 2,000,000 Ibs. per 
annum of the finest quality of American wool, 
which is expected to be supplied by the flocks of 
the great western wool district, including Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Western New York. 

The Atlantic Mills are four in number, 250 
feet, each, in length, by 63 feet 8 inches in width. 
The buildings are five stories high; on the same 
grounds are 4 picker houses 73 feet long by 53 
wide, three stories high. Three spacious cotton 
houses have been erected by the Atlantic Com- 
pany, capable of containing 20,000 bales of cot- 
ton; also a range of buildings 400 feet long, by 
42 feet 8 inches wide, 2 stories high, for repair 
shop, cloth room, counting-room, store-houses, 
&e.; 10 blocks of boarding-houses for operatives, 
making a range of handsome brick buildings, 3 
stories in height, and amounting in all to over 
2600 feet in length. 

No. 1 of the above mills is now in operation. 
The machinery rns steady and works well. 

Gas-works have been established by the asso- 
ciated companies for lighting their mills, at a cost 
of about $30,000, and so constructed as to be 
capable of increase when called for by the wants 
of the town. This company was incorporated at 
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the late session of the Legislature, with power to 
extend their pipes, and dispose of the gas through- 
out the town. 
When we visited this place three and a half 
ears ago it was almost adesert ; now it contains 
eas 9 and 10,000 inhabitants. A branch of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad passes through 
the town, which greatly facilitates business. 
Lawrence has two brick school-houses; one 
very large and commodious, costing $14,000, the 
other $3,000 ; there are also seven wooden school 
houses, and besides these, are several schools kept 


in halls and churches. So much for Lawrence.— 
Cabinet . 


made their burrows in the elastic peaty soj, «1... 
to the very edge of the precipice. We - 
found ourselves involved in the cold stream: ,¢ 
mist which the strong sea-wind had drifted oy, 
us—they were in fact the lowest skirts of 4, 
clouds. At times they would clear away 4) 
give us a prospect of the green island summi, 
around us, with their bold headlands, the wingin, 
straits between, and black rocks standing out j; 
the sea. When we arrived at the summit y, 
could hardly stand against the wind, but it wx 
more difficult to muster courage to look down tha: 
dizzy depth over which the Zetlanders suspenj 
themselves with ropes in quest of the egg of the 
sea-fowl. My friend captured a young gull on the 
summit of the Noup. The bird had risen at his 
approach, and essayed to fly towards the sea, by: 
the strength of the wind drove him back to thy 
land. He rose again but could not sustain a long 
flight, and, coming to the ground again, was 
caught, after a spirited chase, amidst a wild 
clamour of the sea-fowl over our heads. 

Not far from the Noup is the Holm, or, as jt 
is sometimes called, the Cradle or Basket of the 
Noss. It is a perpendicular mass of rock, two or 
three hundred feet high, with a broad flat sum. 
mit, richly covered with grass, and is separated 
from the island by a narrow chasm, through which 
the sea flows. Two strong ropes are stretched 
from the main island to the top of the Holm, and 
on these is slung the cradle or basket, a sort of 
open box made with deal boards, in which the 
shepherds pass with their sheep to the top of the 
Holm. We found the cradle strongly secured 
by lock and key to the stakes on the side of the 
Noss, in order, no doubt, to prevent any person 
from crossing for his own amusement. 

As we descended the smooth pastures of the 
Noss we fell in with a herd of ponies, of a size 
somewhat larger than is common on the islands. 
I asked our guide (a lad of fourteen years of age) 
what was the average price of a Shetlie? [lis 
answer deserves to be written in letters of goli— 


“It’s jist as they’re bug an’ smal.” 


From the ferryman, at the strait below, I got 
more specific information. They vary in price 
from three to ten pounds, but the latter sum is 
only paid for the finest of these animals, in the 
respects of shape and colour. It is not a little 
remarkable that the same causes which, in Shet- 
land, have made the horse the smallest of ponies, 
have almost equally reduced the size of the cow. 
The sheep, also—a pretty creature I might eall 
it—from the fine wool of which the Shetland 
women knot the thin webs known by the name 



































SHETLAND ISLANDS. 


The following is from a highly interesting 
letter, descriptive of a visit to the Shetland Isles, 
dated Aberdeen, July 19, from the pen of W. C. 
Bryant, Esq., in the Evening Post :— 

A steep descent nee us to the little strait, 
bordered with rocks, which divides Bressay from 
the island called the Noss. A strong south wind 
was driving in the billows from the sea with 
noise and foam, but they were broken and check- 
ed by a bar of rocks in the middle of the strait, 
and we crossed to the north of it in smooth water. 
The ferryman told us that when the wind was 
northerly he crossed to the south of the bar. As 
we climbed the hill of the Noss the mist began 
to drift thinly around us from the sea, and flocks 
of sea-birds rose screaming from the ground at 
our approach. At length we stood upon the 
brink of a precipice of fearful height, from which 
we had a full view of the still higher precipices 
of the neighbouring summit. A wall of rock 
was before us six hundred feet in height, descend- 
ing almost perpendicularly to the sea, which roar- 
ed and foamed at its base among huge masses of 
rock, and plunged into great caverns, hollowed 
out by the beatings of the surges for centuries. 
Midway on the rocks, and above the reach of the 
spray, were thousands of sea-birds sitting in ranks 
on the main shelves, or alighting, or taking wing, 
and ene as they flew. Clouds of them 
were constantly in the air in front of the rock, 
and over our heads. Here they make their nests 
and rear their young, but not entirely safe from 
the pursuit of the Zetlander, who causes himself 
to be let down by a rope from the summit, and 
plunders their nests. The face of the rock, above 
the portion which is the haunt of the birds, was 
fairly tapestried with herbage and flowers, which 
the perpetual moisture of the atmosphere keeps 
always fresh—daisies nodding in the wind, and 
the crimson phle seeming to set the cliffs on| of Shetland shawls, is much smaller than any 
flame; yellow buttercups, and a variety of other} breed I have ever seen. Whether the cause be 
plants in bloom, of which I do not know the|the perpetual chilliness of the atmosphere, of 
names. the insufficiency of nourishment—for, though the 

Magnificent as this spectacle was, we were not | long Zetland winters are temperate, and snow 
satisfied without climbing to the summit. As 


never lies long on the ground, there is scarcely 
we passed upwards we saw where the rabbits had any growth of herbage in that season—I will not 
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eto say, but the people of the islands 
ait to ene of nourishment. It 
;. at all events, remarkable that the traditions of 
the country should ascribe to the Picts, the early 
‘shabitants of Shetland, the same dwarfish sta- 
ture, and that the numerous remains of their 
jabitations which still exist would seem to confirm 
the tradition. The race which at present possesses 
the Shetlands is, however, of what the French 
«ll “an advantageous stature,” and well limbed. 
If it be the want of a proper and genial warmth 
which prevents the due aatuge of the domestic 
snimals, it is a want to which the Zetlanders are 
not subject. Their hills afford them an apparent- 
ly inexhaustable supply of peat, which costs the 
vorest man nothing but the trouble of cutting it 
snd bringing it home; and their cottages, I was 
told, are always well warmed in winter. 

In crossing the narrow strait which separates 
the Noss from Bressay, I observed on the Bressay 
side, overlooking the water, a round hillock of 
very regular shape, in which the green turf was 
intermixed with stones. “That,” said the ferry- 
man, “is what we call a Pictish castle. I mind 
when it was opened : it was full of rooms, so that 
yecould go over every part of it.” I climbed 
the hillock, and found, by inspecting several 
openings which had been made by the peasantry 
to take away the stones, that below the turf it 
was a regular work of Pictish masonry, but the 
spiral galleries which these openings revealed had 
been completely choked up in taking away the 
materials of which they were built. Although 
plenty of stone may be found everywhere in the 
islands, there seems to be a disposition to plunder 
these remarkable remains for the sake of building 
cottages, or making those enclosures for their 
cabbages which the islanders call crubs. They 
have been pulling down the Pictish castle, on the 
little island on the fresh water loch, called Cleik- 
imin, near Lerwick, described with such minute- 
ness by Scott in his journal, till very few traces 
of its original construction are left. If the en- 
closing of lands for pasturage and cultivation 
proceeds as it has begun, these curious monu- 
ments of a race which has long perished will dis- 
appear. 

Now that we were out of hearing of the cries 
of the sea-birds, we were regaled with more 
agreeable sounds. We had set out, as we climb- 
ed the island of Bressay, amid a perfect chorus 
of larks answering each other in the sky, and 
sometimes apparently from the clouds, and now 
we heard them again over head, pouring out 
their sweet notes so fast and so ceasclessly that it 
seemed as if the little creatures imagined they 
had more to utter than they had time to utter it 
in. Inno part of the British islands have I seen 
ae sO numerous or so merry as in the Shet- 
ands, 

We waited awhile at the wharf by the minis- 
‘er's house in Bressay, for Jim Sinclair, who at 


length appeared ii his boat to convey us to Ler- 
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wick. “He is a noisy fellow,” said our good 
landlady ; and truly we found him voluble 
enough, but quite amusing. As he rowed us 
to town he gave us a sample of his historical 
knowledge, talking of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
the settlement of North America, and told us 
that his greatest pleasure was to read historical 
books in the long winter nights. His children, 
he said, could all read and write. We dined on 
a leg of Shetland mutton, with a tart made “ of 
the only fruit of the island,” as a Scotchman 
called it, the stalks of the rhubarb plant, and 
went on board of our steamer about six o’clock in 
the afternoon. It was a matter of some regret 
to us that we were obliged to leave Shetland so 
soon. Two or three days more might have been 
pleasantly passed among its grand precipices, its 
winding straits, its remains of a remote and rude 
antiquity, its little horses, little cows and little 
sheep, its sea-fowl, its larks, its flowers, and its 
hardy and active people. There was an amusing 
novelty, also, in going to bed, as we did, by day- 
light, for at this season of the year the daylight 
is never out of the sky, and the flush of early 
sunset only passes along the horizon from the 
northwest to the southeast, where it brightens 
into sunrise. 

The Zetlanders, I was told by a Scotch clergy- 
man who had lived among them forty years, are 
naturally shrewd and quick of apprehension ; “as 
to their morals,” he added, “if ye stay among 
them any time, ye’ll be able to judge for your- 
self.”’ So on the point of morals 1 am in the 
dark. More attention, I hear, is paid to the 
education of their children than formerly, and all 
have the opportunity of learning to read and 
write in the parochial schools. Their agriculture 
is still very rude; they are very unwilling to 
adopt the instruments of husbandry used in Eng- 
land, but on the whole they are making some pro- 
gress. A Shetland gentleman, who, as he remarked 
to me, had “had the advantage of seeing some 
other countries” beside his own, complained that 
the peasantry were spending too much of their 
earnings for tea, tobacco and spirits. Last win- 
ter a terrible famine came upon the island; their 
fisheries had been unproductive, and the potato 
crop had been cut off by the blight. The com- 
munication with. Scotland by steamboat had 
ceased, as it always does in winter, and it was 
long before the sufferings of the Shetlanders were 
known in Great Britain; but, as soon as the in- 
telligence was received, contributions were made, 
and the poor creatures were relieved. 

Their climate, inhospitable as it seems, is 
healthy, and they live to a good old age. A 
native of the island, a baronet, who has a great 
white house on a bare field in sight of Lerwick, 
and was a passenger on board the steamer in 
which we made our p e to the island, remark- 
ed that if it was not the healthiest climate in the 
world, the extremely dirty habits of the peasantry 
would engender disease, which, however, was not 
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es 
the case. “It is probably the effect of the saline ; peaks. The cold a increased, the wing 


particles in the air,’ he added. His opinion 
seemed to be that the dirt was salted by the sea 
winds, and preserved from further decomposition. 
I was somewhat amused in hearing him boast of the 
climate of Shetland in winter. ‘Have you never 
observed,” said he, turning to the old Scotch 
clergyman of whom I have already spoken, “ how 
much larger the proportion of sunny days is in 
our islands than at the south?” “TI have never 
observed it,” was the dry answer of the minister. 

The people of Shetland speak a kind of Scot- 
tish, but not with the Scottish accent. Four 
hundred years ago, when the islands were trans- 
ferred from Norway to the British crown, their 
language was Norse; but that tongue, although 
some of its words have been preserved in the 

resent dialect, has become extinct. “I have 
veard,” said an intelligent Shetlander to me, 
‘that there are yet perhaps half a dozen persons 
in one of our remotest neighbourhoods who are 
able to speak it, but I never met with one who 
could.” 

In returning from Lerwick to the Orkneys, we 
had a sample of the weather which is often en- 
countered in these latitudes. The wind blew a 
gale in the night, and our steamer was tossed 
about on the waves like an egg-shell, much to the 
discomfort of the passengers. We had on board 
a cargo of ponies, the smallest of which were 
from the Shetlands, some of them not much 
larger than sheep, and nearly as shaggy; the 
others, of larger size, had been brought from the 
Faro isles. In the morning, when the gale had 
blown itself to rest, I went on deck and saw one 
of the Faro Island ponies, which had given out 
during the night, stretched dead upon the deck. 
I inquired if the body was to be committed to the 
deep. “It is to be skinned first,” was the answer. 





BALLOON PASSAGE OF THE ALPS. 


This remarkable feat has just been performed 
by M. Arban; who ascended from Marseilles at 
half-past six o’clock on the evening of the 2d 
inst., and alighted near Turin at half-past two on 
the following morning :—having accomplished a 
distance of 400 miles in eight hours. He gives 
the following particulars of his voyage : 

I ascended from the Chateau de Fleurs on 
Sunday evening, the 2d Sept., at half-past six. 
At eight I was over the wood of Esteret, where 
I ascertained I was at the height of 4,000 
metres. The temperature of the air was cold, 
but dry; my centigrade thermometer marked 
four degrees below zero. The wind was south- 
west, and sent me over Nice. For nearly two 
hours surrounded by very dense clouds, my cloak 
no longer sufficed to keep me warm; I suffered 
much from cold feet. I nevertheless determined 
to proceed and to traverse the Alps, from which 
I knew I was not far distant. My provision of 
ballast was enough to raise me above the highest 


became steady, and the moon lighted me |i, 
the sun—comme le soleil en plein jour, lee 
at the foot of the Alps; the snows, cascade 
rivers, all were sparkling; the ravines and rock. 
produced masses of darkness, which served 
shadows to the gigantic picture. The wind poy 
interrupted the regularity of my course. [ yy: 
occasionally obliged to ascend, im order to pass 
over the peaks. I reached the summit of the 
Alps at eleven o'clock, and as the horizon becane 
clear, and my course regular, I began to think 
of supping. I was now at an elevation of 4,600 
metres. It was indispensably necessary for me 
to pursue my journey and reach Piedmont. 
Chaos only was under me, and to alight in these 
regions was impossible. After supper I threy 
my bottle into the snow beneath, where possibly 
some adventurous traveller will one day find it, 
and be led to conclude that another before hin, 
had explored the same desert regions. At half 
past one in the morning I was over Mount Misso, 
which I knew, having explored it in my first 
journey to Piedmont. There the Durance and 
the Po take their source. I reconnoitred the 
position, and discovered the magnificent plains of 
the mountain. Before this certainty, a singular 
optical delusion, occasioned by the shining of the 
moon upon the snow, was like to make me think 
myself over the open sea. But as the south-west 
wind had not ceased to blow, I was convinced by 
this fact, as well as by others I had noticed, that 
I could not be over the sea. The stars confirmed 
the accuracy of my compass, and the appearance 
of Mont Blane satisfied me that I must be ap- 
proaching Turin. Mont Blanc to my left, ona 
level with the spot in which I was, being far 
above the clouds, resembled an immense block 
of cristal sparkling with a thousand fires. Ata 
quarter to three, Mount Viso, which was behind 
me, proved to me that I was in the neighbour- 
hood of Turin. I determined to alight, which I 
did without any difficulty, having ballast enough 
to go mach further. I alighted near a large 
farm yard, where I was surrounded by several 
watch dogs, from whose caresses I was protected 
by my cloak. Their barking awakened the pea- 
sants, who were more surprised than frighteued 
at seeing me. They admitted me to their house, 
informed me'that it was half-past two, and that 
I was in the village of Pion-Forte, near Stubiui, 
six kilometres from Turin.—Atheneum. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION’S NINETEENTH MEETING. 
A Lecture wn a Cavern. 

The Athenwum gives at length the proceed- 
ings of this body, at its nineteenth annual meet- 
ing, held last month at Birmingham. We ex- 
tract the following graphic account of a Jecture 
delivered by the aid of a speaking trumpet, in 
one of those vast artificial caverns in which the 
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al regions of England abound. On the 15th 
gitimo excursions were made to several places, 
and among them to Wednesbury. 


The objects of the latter excursion were, to 
witness the process of manufacture of patent 
chafts, &c., and to visit some of the iron works 
and furnaces in the neighbourhood. Besides the 
hundreds of members of the Association who 
repaired to Dudley, thousands of the surrounding 
neighbourhood, being furnished with tickets of 
simission, reached the entrance to the galleries 
under the Castle Hill, in barges, carriages, and 
on foot. The little army of both sexes began 
son to pour into the cavern; and shortly after 
ten o'clock Sir R. I. Murchison, accompanied by 
the French ambassador, reached the scene of 
sction, where he had addressed the public ten 
sears ago at a former meeting of the Association. 
lord Ward had directed his agent, Mr. Smith, 
to spare no expense in rendering the access to 
the galleries still more attractive than on the 
former occasion ; and that gentleman had caused 
a foot road to be cut along the slope of the side 
of the gallery, so that all the visitors who entered 
on foot saw the barges beneath them as in a 
River Styx: the interior vaulted cavities and the 
massive buttresses which support the roof being 
beautifully lighted. More than midway along 
the galleries on the western side of the hill, a dense 
mass being assembled in the lower part, Sir R. 
I. Murchison addressed them from a higher por- 
tion of the ground, and making use of a speaking 
trumpet, was heard to the distant recesses of the 
caverne He gave a popular sketch of the struc- 
ture of the subterranean region of the Stafford- 
shire coal ficld, and its relation to the upper 
Silurian rocks on which it rested, and the lower 
red sandstone by which it was flanked and 
through which it had been elevated. Adverting 
to the underground researches of Mr. Blackwell 
and others, and to a recent memoir of Mr. Jukes 
of the government survey, he then explained how 
the Rowley Hills of basaltic greenstone were the 
centre of all the eruptive agency of this tract. 
He particularly dwelt on the value to the miner 
of an acquaintance with organic remains; and 
explained how eutirely the upper Silurian lime- 
stones were separated from carboniferous deposits, 
and how all over the world these ancient lime- 
stones, like this of Dudley, being once reached, 
all hopes of finding coal vanished. He expatiated 
on the extension of his Silurian rocks (named and 
illustrated from the region of which the Stafford- 
shire coal field formed a part) over Europe, 
including Russia and Siberia, and over America, 
aad coneluded by proposing three cheers for 
lord Ward, who had lighted up the caverns for 
them, and the same for Mr. Smith, the miners 
and those who had carried out his Lordship’s 
Wishes. The company gave three to the Silu- 
rian geologist ; and he thanking them, begged 
the French ambassador to say a few words 
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through the speaking trumpet, which his Excel- 
lency did with much effect. Blue and red lights 
were then exhibited at the far recesses of the 
galleries, and the crowd began to defile by the 
upper road and to pass out. Those, however, 
who were late in coming, being subsequently 
addressed by Mr. Blackwell in the caverns after 
the great mass of persons had left them, were 
somewhat incommoded by the fumes resulting 
from discharges of the gunpowder. At 1 o'clock 
a great number of the party assembled on the 
summit of the adjacent hill of upper Silurian 
limestone, called the Wren’s nest, where Sir R. 
I. Murchison gave them, from this, the highest 
spot in the county, a general view of the relation 
of outline to his previous underground lecture. 
The Bishop of Oxford proposed the thanks of 
the party to Sir R. I. Murchison; and in refer- 
ence to the allusion which he had made to Carac- 
tacus or Caradoc, the famous British king of the 
Silures, proclaimed the geologist to be “The 
Silurian King.” Prof. Rogers, of Philadelphia, 
being then called upon to explain the analogy 
between the Alleghany mountains and the older 
rocks of England, made an eloquent address. 





THE GARDEN OF GETITSEMANE, 


On crossing the brook Cedron or Kidron, 
near the north-east corner of Jerusalem, you 
come toa plat of ground enclosed with a stone 
wall, which has leng been pointed out as the gar- 
den of Gethsemane; and as the situation corres- 
ponds to the place described in the gospel narra- 
tive, being near the mount of Olives, there is 
little reason to doubt that in or near this spot the 
mysterious agony of our blessed Lord, when he 
‘‘offered up prayers and supplications with strong 
crying and tears unto Him that was able to save 
him from death,” took place. In this enclosure 
are eight very old olive trees. I felt this a so- 
lemn spot; it was impossible to visit it, for the 
first time at least, without a lively recollection of 
Him who “poured out his soul unto death.” I 
felt how natural to the human mind is the worship 
of the visible—the love of relics. I could not 
resist pulling many twigs of those ancient olive 
trees. It is easy to understand how, from the 
time of Peter unto the present day, men should 
be disposed to say, when deeply impressed in a 
particular spot, “let us build a tabernacle here ;” 
but even if experience had not shewn the futility 
of such attempts to perpetuate the impression, I 
believe the principle is in itself wrong, as tending 
to encourage a low estimate of the degree in 
which God’s presence may be now enjoyed. If 
we really believe that where two or threé are 
gathered together in Christ’s name, He is there 
in the midst of them, actually, though invisibly, 
present, we ought to feel that to us the place 
where He is now present in spirit is more holy 
than the place where He was in person many 
centuries ago; and thus the upper room, the 
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open field, or our own private chamber, where 
God condescends to meet with us, should be to 
us “none other than the house of God and the 
gate of heaven.” I firmly believe that if we seek 
to affect the mind by the aid of architecture, 
painting, or music, the impression produced by 
these adjuncts is just so much substracted from 
the worship of the unseen Jehovah. If the out- 
ward eye is taken up with material splendour or 
external forms of beauty, the mind’s eye sees but 
little of “Him who is invisible :” the ear that is 
entranced with the melody of sweet sounds, listens 
not to the “still small voice” by which the Lord 
makes his presence known.—Herschell’s Visit to 
my Fatherland. 


_—— 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 10, 1849. 





The Society of Friends from its early organiza- 
tion has manifested a deep interest, not only in the 
religious training of its youth, but also in providing 
for them the means of acquiring a suitable amount 
of school-learning “to fit them for business,’ and 
to qualify them for a proper discharge of their civil 
and religious duties in the community. It isa 
recommendation of our Discipline that Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings should “make particular 
enquiry into the situation of all their members as 
regards education, and endeavour, as way may 
open, earnestly to impress on their minds a due 
sense of the value of a religious, guarded education, 
and of the obligation which rests on parents, to use 
diligent exertions faithfully to discharge this im- 
portant duty towards their children.” We have 
heard the observation, that the amount of interest 
felt and acted upon, on this important subject— 
the religious and guarded education of our youth— 
is a tolerably correct indication of the state of 
things in a settlement, for instance, or in a Yearly 
Meeting. Who can appreciate its importance, or 
the influence it must exert on the future welfare of 
such a Yearly Meeting as that of Indiana, where 
we are told more than 8000 children have claims 
upon its paternal care? We have understood from 
various sources that a lively zeal in relation to this 
matter has spread through many parts of that 
Yearly Meeting, and the foregoing considerations 
have been induced by a letter from a highly valued 
friend in Morgan Co., Indiana, dated the 24th of 
list month. The views of the writer are of so in- 
teresting a character, and so in accordance with our 
own, that we are satisfied he will excuse the publica- 
tion of the extracts so liberally made from bis letter. 


“Observing in the 2d No. of the present volume 
of the Review, a notice of an agency at Richmond, 
la., for the sale of Friends’ Books, my mind was 
forcibly turned to the great lack that exists ina 
large portion of our family libraries—if libraries 





many of them deserve to be called—particula;, ; 
the West, of books illustrative cf the history 4; 
doctrines of Friends. Believing that the fy, 
welfare and prosperity of our Society depend mye) 
upon the right training of the youth, in a reljxi,,. 
as well as literary point of view, perhaps we cay, 
make them too familiar with the writings of tho, 
“who were deeply instructed in the sehoo| ps 
Christ.” This familiarity, as the Editor jnstly ob. 
serves, can scarcely “fail to instil into their ming. 
a desire to tread the path which these authors ty, 
to blessedness.” I am well aware that society has 
done much to bring a large number of these hook. 
within the reach of all its members. Perhaps al! 
or at least nearly all, the meetings belonging to |». 
diana Yearly Meeting, are furnished with libraries 
to some extent, and many of them contain a yery 
good collection of Friends’ books; yet in order that 
the most beneficial results should be produced froyp 
the distribution of books of this kind amongst ys. 
they should be so placed that all, both old and 
young, might have not only oceasional, but every 
day access to them: and m no way can this be 
better accomplished than by placing a liberal por. 
tion of them on the shelves of the family library. 
With children and young people, perhaps next to 
the influences of the social circle around the home 
fireside, those which are brought to bear upon the 
mind in the school room are the most permanent 
and effectual; and could we but have our schools 
wel] supplied with suitable matter of this kind, in 
the form of school libraries, I believe the good re- 
sulting would not unfrequently be of that kind 
which cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 

“There are many causes operating against the 
sufficient introduction of matter of this character 
into Friends’ families and schools in the West: yet 
it is to be feared that with some, if not with many, 
the cause might in measure be traced to a want of 
interest in such things ourselves, and consequently 
we are not enough concerned that those who are 
looking to us for outward sustenance, should be 
mentally fed with food convenient for them. There 
may be those amongst us who persuade themselves 
that children need but little instruction of this kind 
until they have arrived nearly at the age of ma- 
turity. It is to be hoped that the number who en- 
tertain this sentiment is but small; yet perhaps 
many upon a close search would find that we are 
not enough concerned in this particular. We 
should ever recollect that the Bh of children at 
a very early age are particularly susceptible ; and 
that impressions made thus early are generally the 
most lasting. Hence the importance that they 
should be of that class which the parent woul 
wish should grow with the growth of the child, 
strengthen with his strength, and mould his cha- 
racter in after life. 

‘ Limited means and the unavoidable expenses of 
a family, no doubt render it difficult or impracti- 
cable for many well-concerned Friends to furnish 
their children with that amount of suitable reading 
which they would wish to do; yet there is probably 
not a school, or a meeting, which might not, |! 
Friends were sufficiently alive to the cause. be 
pretty well supplied with a good library without 
any ene being at all burdened. 

“Notwithstanding much has been done by So 
ciety in this good work, yet much remains to be 
done by individual labor, not only in the distribution 
of our religious writings, but also by example an 
precept to encourage the reading of the Holy Ser/p- 
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‘While we are yet bewildered in endeavouring 


that Almighty power which first gathered us to be | to obtain a full conception of the ultimate in- 


g people and which alone is able to preserve us as 
: ; ”? 


The gradual accession of new names on our sub- 
scription book, is a matter of much gratification, 
and is accepted as an indication of approval of the 
course pursued in the Review. We would not wil- 
lingly lose a single subscriber. After a year or two 
of friendly intercourse by means of our weekly 
sheet, a kindly feeling naturally grows up be- 
tween the Editor and his readers, which it is never 
pleasant to interrupt: when, however, subscribers 
resolve to discontinue the Review, it would be par- 
ticularly convenient, if they would advise the 
publisher accordingly, previous to the close of a 
volume. When this information is withheld till 
several numbers of a new volume have been for- 
warded, the set is broken, by rendering the volume 
incomplete, and considerable inconvenience is the 
result. 


Diep,—At his residence, near Waynesville, War- 
ren Co., Ohio, on Third day morning, the 23d _ ult., 
of epidemic dysentery, after about a month’s ill- 
ness, JoeL W. Jounson, in the 31st year of his age, 
a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. He was 
an exemplary young man, and much esteemed by 
allwho knew him. His loss is a severe aifliction 
toan only surviving parent, to whom he was ever | 
dutiful and attentive. 


For Friends’ Review. 


RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


In the 22d number of the last volume of the 
Review, an article appeared, calling the attention 
of its readers to Whitney’s gigantic plan of a 
northern highway that should avail itself of some 
of the passes of the Rocky Mountains, and with | 
one link, as it were, connect: the Atlantic cities 
with the mouth of the Columbia. During the 
past month, a convention of the friends of this 
magnificent enterprise was held at St. Louis, 
which William H. Seward, late Governor of 
New York, was invited to attend. This he found 
impracticable. In his reply to the committee 
inviting him, he uses the following language : 

“When we contemplate, for only a moment, 
our expansive territories on the pacific coast, and 
the almost magical developments of moral, social, 
and political elements in the colonies planted 
there, we see at once that they cannot be left to | 
Temain, as they are, separated from us by moun- 
tain barriers, desert wastes and stormy seas. 
When we look upon the full tide of European 
imuigration beating upon our eastern shores, and 
consider the volume that is ready to break upon 
the Pacific coast, the ultimate unity of the races 
of men reveals itself to us, and we are irresistibly 
impressed with a conviction that the unity is to 
© perfected in our own country, under our 
democratic institutions. 


fluence of railroads and magnetic telegraphs upon 
civilization and empire, we see that they are 
indispensable agencies in perfecting the integrity 
of the nation and in attaining its destiny. All 
previous enterprises of internal improvement have 
involved preliminary questions of practicability 
and of necessity, or at least of expediency, which 
perplexed the popular mind, and hindered, de- 
layed, or altogether defeated the action of the 
government; but the connexion of the oceans is 
an inevitable and immediate consequence of pro- 
gress already made which cannot be retarded. 
The banks of the Mississippi, so long and until 
so recent a period the barrier between European 
powers whose dominion on this continent has 
passed away forever, are a fitting place for consul- 
tation, and I should deem it among the most 
gratifying incidents of my life if 1 could control 
circumstances around me so as to avail myself of 
the instruction which the convention will afford.” 

Sentiments of this character, soberly expressed 
by such a man, countenance the apprehension, 
that plans for the future, which we have hitherto 
scarcely ventured to regard as any other than 
visionary, may now be made subjects of grave 
calculation. 

At the St. Louis convention, above referred to, 
Colonel Benton, with characteristic earnestness, 
advocated the construction of the road as a gov- 
ernment enterprise, as indeed does also Governor 
Seward. 

“We live in extraordinary times,’ said he, 
“and we are called upon to elevate ourselves to 
the grandeur of the occasion. Three and a half 
centuries ago, the great Columbus—the man who 
was afterwards carried home in chains from the 
New World which he had discovered—this great 
Columbus, in the year 1492, departed from 
Europe to arrive in the east by going to the 
west. It was a sublime conception. He was in 
the line of success, when the intervention of two 
continents, not dreamed of before, arrested his 
progress. Now, in the nineteenth century, 
mechanical genius enables his great design to be 
fulfilled. In the beginning, and in the bar- 
barous ages, the sea was a barrier to the inter- 
course of nations. It separated them. Mechan- 
ieal genius, in inventing the ship, converted that 
barrier into a facility. Then land and continents 
became the obstruction. The two Americas in- 
tervening have prevented Europe and Asia from 
communicating on the straight line. For three 
centuries and a half this obstacle has frus- 
trated the grahd design of Columbus. Noy, in 
our day, mechanical genius has again triumphed 
over the obstacles of nature, and converted into a 
facility that which had so long been an impas- 
sable obstacle. The steam-car bas worked upon 
the land, and among enlightened nations, and to 
a degree far transcending it, the miracle which 


the ship, in the barbarous ages, worked upon the 
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ocean. The land has now become the facility for 
the most distant communications, the conveyance 
being invented which almost annihilates both 
time and space. We hold the intervening land: 
we hold the obstacle that stopped Columbus: we 
are in the line between Europe and Asia. 

“We have it in our power to remove that ob- 
stacle—to convert it into a facility—and to carry 
him on to his land of promise and of hope, with 
a rapidity, a precision and a safety unknown to 
all ocean navigation. A King and a Queen 
started him upon his great enterprise. It lies in 
the hands of a Republic to complete it. It is in 
our hands—We, the people of the United States, 
of this first half of this nineteenth century. Let 
us raise ourselves up. Let us rise to the gran- 
deur of the occasion. Let us complete the grand 
design of Columbus, by putting Europe and Asia 
into communication, and that to our advantage, 
through the heart of our own country. Let us 
give to his ships, converted into ours, a continued 
course, unknown to all former times. Let us 
make the iron road—and make it from sea to 
sea, States and individuals making it east of the 
Mississippi, the nation making it west. Let us 
now, in this convention, rise above everything 
sectional, personal, local. Let us beseech the 
National Legislature to build the great road upon 
the great national line which unites Europe and 
Asia—the line which will find, on our continent, 
the Bay of San Francisco at one end, St. Louis in 
the middle, the national metropolis and great 
commercial emporiums at the other—and which 
shall be adorned with its crowning honour, the 
colossal statue of the great Columbus, whose 
design it accomplishes, hewn from the granite 
mass of a peak of the Rocky Mountains, over- 
looking the road—the mountain itself the pedes- 
tal, and the statue a part of the mountain— 
Aete with outstretched arm to the western 

orizon, and saying to the flying passenger, there 
is the East! there is India !” 

The bold and glowing language exhibited above, 
seems naturally enough to have been produced by 
the greatness of the occasion and the vastness of 
the plans, which the speaker was advocating. 
Who can predict the revolutions necessarily grow- 
ing out of the contemplated intercourse between 
the shores of the Atlantic and those of the Paci- 
fic} a thousand miles beyond the Rocky Mountains? 
—vof a mode of communication across this conti- 
nent, with the lightning’s speed. Z. 





For Friends’ Review. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE GOSPEL. 


The following remarks are from the pen of a 
minister who was remarkable for habitual close 
self-examination. While they express wholesome 
truths, they are conceived in a spirit very far 
removed from that of the accuser of the brethren. 
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tees 
taught, they may be usefully presented to the 


consideration not only of those who minister, }y: 
of all who assemble for divine worship. 'T), 
unnecessary utterance of words is not always tho 
fault of the speaker alone—the condemnation may 
sometimes be justly shared by those to whom he 
speaks. S 

“In the week-day meeting at Horslydown, 
something opened by way of ministry; but wait. 
ing under the opening, silence seemed most ad. 
visable ; and after long sitting, the meeting closed 
lively. I had rather refrain from speaking, when 
perhaps I might have spoken with a degree of 
profit, than at any time to speak unprofitably, 
There are, comparatively speaking, but few minis. 
ters left amongst us; yet frequently many words 
are uttered. The following sentiment, contained 
in the apology of that skilful minister of Christ, 
Robert Barclay, is therefore, I think, worthy of 
the observation of all concerned. ‘Yea, we doubt 
not, but assuredly know, that a meeting may be 
good and refreshing, though from the sitting 
down thereof to the rising up, a word may not be 
outwardly spoken ; though the life may have been 
so known, as that words might have been accept- 
ably spoken, and that from the life.’—Barclay’s 
Apology, sixth edition, p. 360. The above is 
not referred to as an insinuation that the minis. 
ters now among us are of a dissimilar disposition 
from Barclay, and the brethren of that day, but 
rather as a caution to myself and others, than as 
a censure upon any. We are voyagers in a tem- 
pestuous ocean, stationed on a sea of glass, sur- 
rounded on every side with rocks and sands ;— 
may not, therefore, a little one, who needeth him- 
self to be more perfectly instructed in the way 
and work of the Lord, recall the attention of the 
brotherhood to such beacons as have been held 
forth by such, ‘who, through faith and patience, 
inherit the promises.’ There is a spiritual wor- 
ship and introversion of spirit, which excels out- 
ward ministration. In it, honey is imparted from 
the Rock—Christ. 

“The general meeting at Cross Brook street 
was large, composed, and chiefly held in silence. 
‘It is thy word, O Lord, which healeth.’ ‘The 
word which was in the beginning with God, and 
was God ;’ the same which in the fulness of time 
was made flesh, and dwelt amongst men; and 
they beheld His glory, as the glory of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth ; 
‘of whose fulness we have all received, and grace 
for grace.’ ‘I waited patiently for the Lord, 
said one formerly, ‘and he heard my cry. 72 
this patient waiting is experienced the ministry 
of the spirit, and the glory of Christ.” 

Samuel Scott’s Diary—1780. 





For Friends’ Review. 
HORTICULTURE. 
It is dificult for our farmers, in the old Atlan- 


As the experience of one who himself acted with | tie States, where land commands a high price, 


singular consistency upon the principles which he |.and is either much worn out, or can only be kept 
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. heart ata heavy expense of manure, to For Friends’ Review. 
compete, in the growing of staple articles, with | Notes of Conferences and Minutes of the Me- 
those of the far West, who have now great facili- nominee Council, 1849. Tuomas Wistar, 

ties for reaching the best markets; and can} Jr., Commissioner. 

rocure as good land as any in the world at the 
Government price of $1.25 per acre, which 
aires no expense to fit it for the plough, and} Immediately on the close of the council the 
is, withal, easy of cultivation. There are, how- | Commissioner was informed that a large collection 
ever, many perishable articles, which, when of | of people had assembled opposite the Sally Porte 
rood quality, always command fair prices in our | awaiting the payment. This wasa moment of 
populous cities, and which can only be supplied much anxiety, for it was known that, although 
by the adjacent farmer. Large crops, it is true,| the poorer class of those interested were well 
are not to be calculated upon with certainty from | satisfied with the apportionment which had been 
our pear, plum, or apricot trees—but neither are made, yet a very different feeling existed among 
they from our wheat or corn fields. Raspberries, those who had, on similar occasions, been much 
strawberries, and other small garden fruits, are; more favoured. As a preliminary step, the 
rarely plenty in the Philadelphia market, and | Commissioner repaired to the platform over the 
the apprehension is a natural one, that many of | main entrance of the Fort, and made a short 
our enterprizing farmers, who live within reach address to the multitude assembled outside, 
of railroads and steamboats, would find their | wherein he explained to them the cause of the 
profit in a more general attention to these | delay, and the reason he had not seen them 
matters. before, and concluded with the assurance that 
Passing down Market street some time ago, I | every name that had reached him had been pre- 
had the curiosity to stop and learn what might | sented to the chiefs, and none rejected but by 
be found in a box, holding some six or eight | their direction; that they would not receive their 
bushels, which a boy was opening at the door of | awards with more satisfaction than he would feel 
a Confectioner. It proved to be filled with grapes | in paying them, &c. The gates were then directed 
nicely packed in oak leaves, and had been, the| to be opened, which had previously resisted 
day previously, shipped from a grapery in the | several attempts for that purpose; not by armed 
vicinity of Reading. Many hundred bushels of | men, thirsting for glory, but by a force still more 
grapes are annually sold here, at fair prices, but | potent when properly equipped. The ladies of 
there is a demand for double,—quadruple the | Green Bay had made two attempts to gain an 
amount supplied. entrance, alleging, on one occasion, through their 
The Horticulturist states, that “a cultivator; polite and pressing agent, that one of their num- 
at Newburgh, N. Y., raised in 1848, on a bed| ber had a magnificent feather which she wished 
measuring ten feet by twenty, thirty-four quarts | to place on the brows of Osh-kosh, and surely 
of Hovey’s Seedling strawberry, or at the rate of | the Commissioner would not refuse. In reply, 
230 bushels per acre. The soil was trenched | they were informed that the object of the Friends 
two feet deep, very heavily manured from the | was to impress good instruction in the hearts, 
stable, and subsequently with poudrette, with | rather than to place feathers on the heads of the 
some ashes and salt. The whole was worked | chiefs, and that such fancies were only worthy of 
over two or three times ; the plants were set out | attention of a less enlightened age. Not repulsed, 
in the spring of 1847, and the crop gathered in | nor even disheartened by an answer so deficient 
48. in courtesy, another onset was made, on behalf 
“In the latter part of the summer of 1847, the of three of their number, “who had a great 
bed was enlarged to twenty-four feet by twenty, by | curiosity to attend the council,” among whom 
the addition of Swainstone Seedling and Black | was a lady from New York. By our answer 
Prince, with similar manuring. In 1849 the | they were reminded of the evils occasioned by 
whole bed (including the Hovey’s) bore about 80 | the gratification of their primeval ancestor's 
quarts, or over 200 bushels per acre. The editor | curiosity, but nevertheless, if, in view of this, 
of the Horticulturist states that at least four | they still adhered to their purpose, three chiefs 
times as much manure was used as is generally would be under the necessity of giving up their 
employed in preparing strawberry beds.’ seats in order for their accommodation. Despair- 
As this is the season of the year for the caleu- ing of success, the attempt was then abandoned. 
lating farmer to lay his plans, and prepare for | Still we were not safe, for ere long we were 
Spring operations, this brief communication may | assailed by a force more powerful. The editor 
hot be unseasonable or impertinent from a of the “‘ Paper” (that “ mighty engine”’) respect- 
PLrovuGHMAN. | fully requested that his reporter might be ad- 
mitted. He was informed that we were met to 
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Refreshing all things living, licity to our proceedings much mischief might 
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to his request. The reasons given were not 
satisfactory, he asserting that secret proceedings 
were at variance with our democratic institutions, 
&e. However, the Editor was subsequently paci- 
fied by having sent to him our lengthened pay- 
roll for publication in the shape of an advertise- 
ment, 

To resume our narrative. The gates were then 
opened, and by a hasty movement the Commis- 
sioner gained the council chamber, where the 
money had been conveyed, and where he found 
the four chiefs appointed as witnesses, his assis- 
tant, RK. B. Haines, and Jacobs the interpreter. 
A. Cope was stationed at a table, on a piazza 
near a window communicating with the council 
room. He was attended by the U.S. Marshal, 
the Sheriff and his deputy, Capt. Shaler, the 
Government Storekeeper, and one or more Con- 
stables,—the Sub-Indian Agent being mostly 
present. 

The day being extremely hot, the people soon 
dispersed to the different porches in front of the 
barracks for protection from the heat, yet so cir- 
cumstanced as to be within sight and hearing. 
The arrangements being completed, the payment 
commenced by A. Cope calling the first name on 
the roll, and asking the Commissioner for the 
amount desired. The call was repeated by one 
or more of the officers, so as to be heard at any 
point within the stockades. If the individual 
was present he came to the table, where the 
exact sum was in readiness, which was receipted 
for, generally by a mark, and the name of an- 
other announced and similarly disposed of. 

When the names of absentees were called, 
their claims were paid to those legally authorized 
to receive them; when neither the party nor his 
attorney appeared, the award was paid to the 
Sub-Agent; and when orphans were concerned, 
the money was retained, and a printed certificate 
issued, bearing interest, payable when the majo- 
rity of the individual was attained. With the 
exception of a short interval at noon, the payment 
was continued till we were admonished, by the 
approach of night, to cease. Nothing unpleasant 
oceurred to interrupt our progress, with the ex- 
ception of an assertion that our money in one 
instance fell short $5. To satisfy the claimant 
a half Kagle was handed to him, with which he 
departed well pleased. All doubts as to our 
accuracy, or to the Half-breed’s honesty, were 
removed in the evening, by finding a half-Eagle 
under some paper on the table. On summing 
up, we found that $35,000 had been paid out, 
leaving but $5000 to be disposed of. Next 
morning the payment was resumed, but with 
fewer in attendance. Near the close our quiet 
was disturbed by the appearance of a young man 
who claimed the award for his two children, 
whose names were on the printed list. 

It was true, as he asserted; but at a subsequent 
period the chiefs had directed them to be stricken 


off, for satisfactory reasons. His conduct then | 
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became so unreasonable that the Marshal yw. 
directed to take him out of the Fort, by whic, 
order was restored. 

Some distressed persons now making thei; 
appearance, and expressing strong regret tha 
they were deprived of their just dues, Captain 
Shaler informed them that provision was mae 
for all such by the Commissioner, and thus thi. 
dificult and delicate business was brought to 
close. 


From the Spectator. 
HEPWORTH DIXON’S LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. 


A close consideration, we think, will show that 
Howard’s eminence was as a writer, though no 
doubt of a peculiar kind; for he travelled to 
collect his facts. Those facts were of a new and 
important nature, and collected with the purpose 
of improving prison-discipline, by showing the 
state of prisons throughout Europe. To the 
praise of first discovering the abuses of prisons, 
or of originating prison-reform, he is not exactly 
entitled. In 1701-2, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge appointed a committee to 
“visit Newgate and other goals;” on which a 
report was drawn up by Dr. Bray. The report, 
indeed, was never published, and no known 
results were produced by it; but it showed that 
the subject had attracted the attention of a body 
of men, and we know not how far the results 
might spread in an age which did not so readily 
run into print as ours. In 1728 a committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to inquire 
into the state of the goals; and their report 
excited a general burst of indignation, steeled as 
the age was to hard usage, and produced an 
address to the crown to prosecute some of the 
offending parties. The comments of the essayists, 
the pictures of the novelists, albeit not affixing a 
sermon to their tale, could not have been without 
great effect on the public mind. In February, 
1773, before Howard began his tours of inspec- 
tion, if not before the idea of goal-reformation 
had taken a distinct form in his mind, Mr. 
Popham had brought in a bill to remedy an 
urgent practical evil, and the source of many 
other evils, by abolishing fees, and paying the 
goaler out of the county-rates. It passed a 
second reading, but was withdrawn, to be 
amended and re-introduced next session. In the 
interim, Howard had inspected many goals, had 
accumulated many facts, had been in commutl- 
cation with Mr. Popham, and was ready to prove 
to Parliament the absolute need not only of this, 
but further reformation. Great improvements 
took place, beyond the acts of Parliament, owing, 
no doubt, to Howard’s exposures, and to his book; 
descriptive of the state of the goals; but still he 
was fortunate in falling upon the instant of time. 
The ground was not only ready for the sower, but 
waiting. 
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with his landlady for inattention during an illness, 
he shifted his quarters; and having been, as he 
thought, saved from death by the nursing of his 
new landlady, he considered it his duty to offer 
her his hand. The swain was about twenty-five, 
the lady fifty-two—an ordinary-looking woman, 
a widow, and a confirmed invalid, though she 
appears to have been “a very kind, attentive, 
and cheerful woman, a good housekeeper, and an 
admirable nurse.” She had also good sense 
enough to start objections to the proposal, but 
they were finally overruled by the arguments, if 
not the ardor, of the suitor. The match was as 
happy as such a match was likely to be; but the 
bride’s health soon gave way, and she died in the 
third year of her marriage. 

Her death left a vacuum in Howard’s exist- 
ence which he could not readily fill up. After a 
little while of undetermined quiet, he resolved 
to go to Lisbon, then just overwhelmed by the 
earthquake of 1755. But the seven years’ war 
was raging; the packet Howard sailed in was 
captured by a French privateer; and he tasted 
the discomforts of military imprisonment, without 
any of those courtesies by which the usage of the 
established service softens the unpleasantness of 
restraint, especially to civilians. 

Before the captured vessel was carried into 
the harbour, Howard says he was kept without 
food, and even water, for forty hours; to most 
men, an intolerable punishment, but his abstemi- 
ous habits had well prepared him to bear such a 
trial—the commencement of a long series—with- 
out serious detriment to his health. When they 
were at length landed, he was confined, with 
many other prisoners, in the castle of the town, 
in a dungeon, dark, damp, and filthy, beyond 
description, where they were kept for several ad- 
ditional hours without nourishment. At last a 
leg of mutton was brought and thrown into the 
cell—as horse-flesh is thrown into the dens of 
wild beasts—for the starving captives to scramble 
for, tear with their teeth, and devour as best they 
could. In this horrible dungeon, thus fed, they 
were detained for a week. Six nights were they 
compelled to sleep—if sleep they could under 
such circumstances—upon the cold floor, with 
nothing but a handful of straw to protect them 
from the noxious damps and noisome fever of 
their over-crowded room. Thence our country- 
man was removed to Morlaix, and subsequently 
to Carpaix, where he resided for two months on 
parole. 

While at Carpaix, although not an officer, 
and therefore not entitled to claim any indulgence 
according to the law of nations and the usages of 
war between the two countries, he was yet per- 
mitted by his ee to reside in the town, upon 


his mere word being given that he would not 
On his return to England he lodged at Stoke | attempt to escape. A similar kind of confidence 


Newington, taking care of his health, which was | was exhibited by the person at whose house he 
still precarious, and studying natural philosophy ge. Though penniless, and a perfect stranger 
and medicine. Having reason to be dissatisfied 'to his host, this man took him in upon the 


We make these remarks to accouné for the 
immediate success of Howard, and for the great 
reputation he attained during his life, not with 
any View of depreciating his character or exer- 
tions. ‘These were very great. He was a man 
whose labours in the cause of humanity were 
unceasing, and who ever carried his life and his 
urse in his hand. He was animated by that 
faith in his object, and consequent devotion to it, 
which is the source of all greatness, and perhaps 
of all success. He might fairly be accounted 
the first and greatest of the modern “ philan- 
thropists,” were he not something far better. 
John Howard possessed prudence to guide his 
humanity; he studied the evils he would reform 
in the life, and rarely if ever proposed a remedy 
but what had been suggested to him by expe- 
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ence. 

The father of Howard was engaged in business 
as a merchant, and retired on a fortune sufh- 
ciently large to leave his son and daughter an 
ample competence without any necessity for 
exertion. ‘The day or year of John Howard's 
birth is uncertain, a consequence of his father’s 
religious scruples. His monument in St. Paul’s 
gives the date as 1726; but Mr. Dixon, who 
appears to have examined the subject fully, 
thinks the “balance of evidence is in favour of 
1725 or 1726, though personal friends of the 
philanthropist have named 1724, 1725, 1726, 
and 1727.” His constitution was feeble, his 
health always delicate, and in fact only preserved 
in after life by rigid diet. He lost his mother in 
early infancy, and was something very like a 
dunce at school, having no Greek, little Latin, 
and a very scanty knowledge of letters in the 
sense of literature. 

Qld Mr. Howard’s determinations were like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, and his son 
on leaving school was apprenticed to a wholesale 
grocer in Watling street, with the large premium 
of £700. This pursuit was apparently not much 
to the embryo philanthropist’s liking; for on his 
father’s death, in 1742, he quitted the ware- 
house, a circumstance which shows the confidence 
his father’s executors had in his prudence, since, 
at the very earliest date assigned to his birth, he 
was not then out of his teens, and according to 
the monument, only in his seventeenth year. His 
delicate health had probably suffered by the con- 
fnement of Watling street, for the first use he 
made of his freedom was to travel in France and 
Italy. He was absent about two years, and 
while in Italy gave a good deal of attention to art. 
As he subsequently spoke French sufficiently 
well to pass for a native, it is probable that he 
laid the foundation of his knowledge at this early 


period, when pronunciation is more easily ac- 
quired, 
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strength of his unsupported representations, 
housed, fed, clothed, supplied him with money, 
and finally saw him depart, with no other 

arantee for repayment than his bare promise. 
Even official persons were not impervious to the 
charm of this great character; for, after some 
negotiation with these, he was permitted by them 
to return to England, in order that he might, 
with greater chance of success, endeavour to 
induce the government to make a suitable ex- 
change for him, on simply pledging his honor 
that, if unsuccessful in his attempt, he would 
instantly return to his captivity. 

His exchange was effected, and the necessity 
of returning to France obviated. He then set 
about calling attention to the sufferings of British 
prisoners in France, and addressed the commis- 
sioners of the sick and wounded upon the sub- 
ject, depicting the miseries he himself had wit- 
nessed. He was thanked for his information, 
and steps were taken to act upon it; but, though 
the subject must often have recurred to his 
mind, he seemed to be satisfied with the parti- 
cular remedy he had found for a particular evil. 
His mind was not only totally deficient in 
imagination, but even in that logical invention, 
or rather induction, which leads men to conclude 
the existence of many from that of few. It will 
be seen presently that the inquiry into the state 
of prisons was forced upon him. 

(To be continued .) 





NATURE'S ICE-CAVES. 


Some curious and but little known facts upon 
natural ice-houses having turned up in the course 
of our reading, we are tempted at this time, when 
the production of cold is becoming almost as 
necessary as that of heat for domestic comfort, to 
set them in some sort of order. When it is borne 
in mind that the natural refrigeratories of which 
we are about to speak, abound in the production 
of clear, massive, and valuable ice, and yet that 
they often exist in places where the mean or 
average temperature is far above the freezing- 
point, we are justified in claiming a peculiar 
interest for our article. Many of these natural 
storehouses of cold are highly estimated in the 
districts where they occur, and furnish in various 
instances enormous supplies of ice at a period 
when every other source is either unavailable or 
exhausted. 

Several natural ice-houses exist in the chain of 
the Jura Mountains. Some of these have been 
long known to a few scientific travellers, and 
have formed the “lions” of the unimportant dis- 
tricts in which they are situated. Perhaps one 
of the best known is called La Beaume, and has 
been described in most interesting terms by seve- 
ral men of science who have visited it. M. 
Prevost, who made a scientific tour in the region, 
has related the following particulars concerning 





it :—Situated in the above named locality, jt ;, 
a grotto or cavern hollowed out in a naturally 
low hill, the average temperature of its position 
being considerably above 82 degrees Fahrenheit 
the freezing point. From the peculiarity of js, 
aperture and general form, no snow can enter 
and therefore the internal cold of this place cap. 
not be due to any external cause. The cavern js 
upwards of 300 feet in length, and at its wides 
is about 100 feet, and is naturally divided jy‘, 
three compartments. The traveller visited jt jy 
the middle of August, on a broiling, scorching 
day, and on entering it, experienced the most 
severe and penetrating cold. “ The first object,” 
he says, “ that struck my eyes was a mass of jee 
fed by the water which distilled constantly, drop 
by drop, from a sort of spring in the roof.” The 
whole cavern was covered with a solid glittering 
pavement, clear as crystal, of ice a foot thick. 
In it were numerous holes containing water of 
intense coldness, by sounding which the thick. 
ness of the pavement was easily ascertained. 
This, it will be observed, is the scene in sumwer, 
The winter comes, and all is changed: the crys. 
talline pavement melts, and runs away into wa- 
ter ; the solid masses of ice are no longer visible; 
and the cavern is actually warmer than the cx- 
ternal air; and during all this period a thick mist 
issues constantly from its mouth, and fills its 
mterior. Surely here is a paradox, which, at a 
less enlightened and more illiberal period, would 
have been scouted as one of the improbable series 
called travellers’ tales. The fact, however, can 
be well authenticated, and will receive abundant 
corroboration in the many similar examples we 
shall adduce. 

Professor Pictet of Geneva, who paid much 
attention to this natural phenomenon, and has 
published a scientific communication upon the 
subject, in a tour in the same regions, visited 
another natural ice-cave, of almost equal celebrity, 
called St. George’s. This cave is let out toa 
peasant, by the commune to which it belongs, 
fora small annual rental, for the sake of the 
beautiful ice which it produces. In ordinary 
years, the cave supplies only the families in the 
immediate vicinity; but when a mild winter Js 
succeeded by a broiling summer, even Geneva 
itself, although several leagues distant, receives 
its store from this souree. At such seasons, 
every second day a heavily-laden wagon proceeds 
from the ice-cave to the hospital at Geneva, 
which purchases the whole quantity, and retails 
it at a profit to the confectioners of the towo—a 
trade by which its revenues are considerably aug- 
mented. This cavern is entered by two well- 
like pits, down which the visitor must descend by 
a ladder. The bottom is a solid bed of ice, aud 
its form is that of a lofty hemispherical vault 
about 27 feet in height, which is covered by 4 
stratum of calcareous rock only 18 inches thick. 
The length is 75 feet, its width 40 feet. A Te- 
gular set of ice-masons are engaged in excavating 
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the sparkling solid. It is cut with appropriate 
tools into long wedges, and then divided by trans- 
verse cuts about a foot distant from each other, 
ty which means blocks of ice a cubic foot in 
dimensions are detached. After a certain quan- 
tity has been quarried out, it is carried in hods 
toa magazine near the place, where the wagons 
ere loaded. Some idea may be formed of the 
severity of the cold inside, when it is mentioned, 
that aithough the thermometer in the shade was 
ot 63 degrees Fahrenheit outside, it was at 34 
degrees Fahrenheit, or only two degrees from 
the freezing mark inside! That even a more 
syvere cold than this exists during the most broil- 
ing summer day, is evident from a fact mentioned 
by the workmen, that if two blocks are left in 
contact for a little while, they become so firmly 
frozen together, as to require to be re-cut to 
separate them. Now, it is an extraordinary fact, 
that the temperature of a spring which bubbled 
from the rock at a little distance did not indicate 
in the remotest manner the existence of such a 
degree of cold in its source, as it was as high as 
§l degrees. Hence it was evident that the cause 
of the frigerific effects was purely local, and con- 
fined to the cave and its immediate vicinity. 


In this cave, as in the last, the ice disappears 
in winter; and singular to say, the Aofter the 
summer in both cases, the more abundant the 
productiveness of the caves in this substance ! 
Had the cave been the work of some ingenious 
artist, one would scarcely have felt surprise at 
the exactness of its adaptation for the production 
of ice; and it must be considered, with the rest 
of the cases to be quoted, as a rare illustration of 
an apparently fortuitous arrangement of inani- 
mate nature, fulfilling in the most complete man- 
ner all the functions of a special contrivance. 
But, as will be noticed in the sequel, the law 
which governs its temperature sufficiently indi- 
cates that an all-wise Mind ordained it, and no 
doubt with a special object in view. At no great 
distance from the ice-cave of St. George’s ano- 
ther was found, the entrance to which was 
announced by a low vault 40 feet or so in width, 
and by a current of air which fell upon the over- 
heated traveller with folds of deadly coldness, so 
that the greatest caution is necessary in entering 
i. Deseending by an inclined plane, the cavity 
is found to become wider from the entrance in- 
wards. At the bottom is a horizontal platform 
of ice. The cave is about 60 feet long by 30 
wide; the ice is thickest at the farthest end. 
The roof presents a beautiful appearance, all 
pendent with elegant stalactites of the purest ice ; 
tnd the coup d’eil is picturesque in the extreme. 
The temperature in the open air at this time was 
%8 degrees, Fahrenheit, in the shade, and in the 
grotto it was 34 degrees, Fahrenheit. The guide 
related that when he visited it in the previous 
April, three months before, there was no ice 

) yet at this period, in the middle of an 
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unusually hot summer day, it existed in abun- 
dance. 

The all-observant and renowned De Sanssure, 
in his travels in the Alps, paid much attention to 
these caves, and offered the first rational attempt 
at a solution of the riddle. He says that in the 
voleanic island of Ischia, near Naples, which 
abounds with hot springs, a number of grottos 
exist in which a great degree of cold is felt. At 
the period when he visited them, the external 
shade-heat was 63 degrees, that of the grottos 
45 degrees, and in a severely hot summer they 
were colder still. Other caves are mentioned in 
a freestone hill upon which the town of St. Marin 
is built, where the same violent contrasts existed 
between the temperature of the external and in- 
ternal atmospheres. Evelyn mentions, in his 
account of his tour in Italy, being shown as a 
wonder in one of the palaces which he visited, a 
hole out of which issued a strong current of cold 
air sufficiently powerful to buoy up a copper ball. 
Saussure states that in a private house near Terni, 
in the Papal States, there is a cellar of no great 
depth, out of which an impetuous, sharp, cold 
wind issues. Numerous natural refrigeratories 
are commemorated by the same philosopher ; 
among the most curious were some which he 
found at the foot of a steep mountain near Mount 
Pilatus, on the banks of the Lake of Lucerne. 
These places were simply small wooden huts, on 
three sides formed of timber, but thegback wall 
was built against the talus, or heap of fragments 
and rubbish at the foot of the rock, and was 
formed in a loose manner of dry stones. When 
these huts were visited by the traveller, it being 
the 31st of July, the thermometer marked 73 
degrees in the shade, in the huts it was as low as 
39 degrees, or seven degrees above the freezing- 
point ; and all that separated these remote degrees 
of temperature was a few planks of wood! The 
proprietors of these places mentioned several 
curious facts in illustration of their utility. Milk, 
they said, could easily be kept sweet and fresh in 
the heats of summer for three weeks, meat for a 
month, and cherries from one season to another ! 
In winter, curious enough it is to notice that out- 
side water will be frozen for some time before it 
is so within. Saussure adds, that the “ proprie- 
tors of the caves unanimously affirmed, that the 
hotter the summer was, the greater was the 
strength of the cold current which issued from 
them :” in the winter a sensible current of air 
sets info them. In the south of France is another 
famous natural ice cave—that of Fondereule. M. 
Hericart de Thury has given an interesting account 
of a visit to it. This cave is situated in a wild 
and romantic region, where some long bygone 
convulsion of the earth has rent asunder the solid 
rocks, and produced a scene of confusion of the 
wildest description. The occurrence of the cave 
in this district, and its extraordinary phenomena 
of temperature, Xc., are without doubt attributa- 
ble to this geological disturbance, as will be best 
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reeived in the sequel. It was long thought to 
le a subterranean glacier, and has been described 
as such; but this is an erroneous view of the 
case. It is a magnificent cavern, nearly 200 feet 
in depth, of very irregular width; and the thick- 
ness of its vaulted roof is about 66 feet. Its in- 
terior is decorated with the most beautiful calea- 
reous stalactites, and the floor is variegated with 
curious alabaster cones, which shoot out from the 
sheet of clear, transparent ice forming the pave- 
ment. In many places elegant stalactites of ice 
drop down from the roof like pendents of clear 
glass, and, as it were, melt into the glassy floor 
beneath, so that the vault is upheld by pillars of 
this beautiful material. The alabastrine stalac- 
tites are found principally at the sides of the 
cavern, while the icy ones are in the middle, and 
here and there produce all the resemblance of | 
rich folds of drapery clear as water. One of the 
travellers cut a hole iv apillar of ice, and placed a 
candle inside ; the most magical effects were thus 
produced; and the fantastic aisles of this subter- 
ranean temple of cold were illuminated with the 
richest yellow, blue, green, and red tints, the re- 
flected rays playing with illusory effect upon the 
floor of ice, the pillars of the same substance, and 
of alabaster, and the great stalagmites which 
lined the walls. A larger illumination was after- 
wards got up by arranging torches in the clearest 
and best crystallised parts of the cavern ; and the 
result, say the visitors, “ was worthy of all that 
the ‘ Thousand and One Nights’ could present to 
the richest and most brilliant imagination.” This 
beautiful cave is sometimes made use of economi- 
cally when there is a scarcity of ice; and its 
crystalline pavement is dug up, and carried to, 
several towns in the vicinity. 

(Vo be continued.) 


STATE FAIR AT SYRACUSE. 

The Ninth Annual Show and Fair of the New 
York State Agricultural Society took place at 
Syracuse, on the 11th, 12th and 15th of Sep- 
tember. Considered as a whole, the display may 
be said to have surpassed all those of former 

ears. The people were out en masse ; the num- 
ber which entered the show-grouzds could not 
have been less than sixty-five to seventy thou- 
“sand. 

The receipts for tickets and memberships, were 
eight thousand fifty-five dollars and fifty-five 
cents. The assemblage was gathered chiefly 
from our own State, though there were thousands 
from the various sister States, from Maine to 
Texas, and from the Canadas. 

This association is evidently exerting an im- 
portant influence—an influence which is not only 
felt throughout the whole of our own country, 
but is eyen affecting our national relations. It is 
opening and cultivating an acquaintance abroad, 
which cannot fail to be favourable to the promo- 
tion of peace, and a proper regard to our charac- 
ter as a people. 


The Address by Prof. Johnston was listened 
to by a very large audience, and was received 
with much approbation. The subject-mat,. 
consisted of two principal divisions, Tho 4. 
embracing a general view of the agriculture of +), 
different countries of Europe; and the second , 
brief exposition of the principles of agricu}ty,, 
and its connection with the sciences. It was , 
document of considerable length, and occupied 
upwards of an hour in the delivery ; but the doo» 
interest manifested by the people in the begip. 
ning, was maintained to the last, as was ind). 
cated by the hearty cheers which greeted thy: 
speaker at the close. In a word, it may be saij 
that the high reputation which Prof. Johnstoy 
had acquired among our people, through his 
writings, was fully supported by the adiress: 
and we cannot but flatter ourselves that the in. 
pressions by the first acquaintance have been 
mutually favourable. 

Among the distinguished visitors at the fair, 
were Henry Clay, of Kentucky, Vice-President 
Fillmore, Gov. Fish, Ex-Goy. Marcy and 1 ieut. 
Gov. Patterson, Frs. Granger, of New York, 
Gen. Wool, Mr. Clingman, M. C., from North 
Carolina, H. L. Elsworth, of Indiana, and numer. 
ous delegates from the Canadas and the Agricul. 
tural Associations of the different states of the 
Union. —Cultivator. 


AUTUMN. 


Autumn is singing a solemn hymn 
To the year that is dying now ; 
Like one of the minist’ring seraphim, 
With a golden crown on his brow. 
And his hymn is sweeter, far sweeter to me, 
Than the merriest chorus of Spring, 
Or the richest and rarest melody 
That the sun-taught Summer can sing. 


Autumn is strewing the forest leaves, 
Crimson and golden and brown; . 
And the south-west lifts up his voice and grieves 
To see how the leaves come down. 
But to me the forest is dearer far 
Than with Summer’s grass o’erspread ; 
Like a carpet of flowers the crisp leaves are 
Yeilding music at every tread. 


; 


Autumn is shedding a glory now, 
Even here through the city sky ; 

With rapture our wandering spirits bow 
As we gaze on each sunset dye. 

But the sunset dyes are more golden and red; 
The glory more glorious still, 

Where the rainbow tints of the west are spread 
O’er forest and river and hill. 


Autumn is breathing a holy calm, 
Now the storms of Summer are spent, 
And each well-reaped valley and harvested farm 
Is resting in secret content. 
And an eloquent hush from the lips of life 
Is heard with its measured breath, 
For the queenly year, without murmur oF — 
Has yielded her throne to Death. , 





